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“The child neither cried nor moved ”—p. 675. 


y TWO STORIES IN ONE. 


BY WILLIAM GILBERT, AUTHOR OF “DE PROFUNDIS,” “SHIRLEY HALL ASYLUM,” ETC. 
CuaprerR XXXIII.—Tue Featuer Bau (continued). 
HE narrative of Mrs. Whtkins, the old woman | child the ball stuffed with feathers he had behaved 
at the workhouse, was, in a condensed form, | exceedingly well, although it was some time before 
nearly as follows :— | he again got into work. During the interval, both he 
For a few months after Morgan had given his ' and his wife appeared to have suffered considerable 
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privation. This Morgan had severely smarted under, 
and Alice too, though in a less degree, the love and 
kindness her husband then showed her compensating, 
to a certain extent, for the poverty they were en- 
during. 
suffer from want of food, for Alice would have starved 
herself rather than that he should have felt one pang 
of hunger. 

Morgan again obtained work, and their circum- 
stances for some time took a considerable turn for the 
better, and all went on smoothly and satisfactorily. 
But then came another change. Morgan one night met 
with his old disreputable associates, who invited him 
to a public-house, where they remained together drink- 
ing till it was time to ‘close the premises. By that 
time Morgan was.in a state’of helpless intoxica- 
tion, and had to be conducted home by two of his 
friends, who, after they had seated him on his door- 
step, hurried away, dreading the reception they might 
probably receive from his wife. When poor Alice 
opened the door, the heavy, helpless body of her hus- 
band fell into the passage. In a moment she under- 


stood all, She had no time, however, to dwell on | 


her sorrow, for the terrible task was now before her 
—how to get her helpless husband up-stairs into his 
room. She knew she had but to knock at the door 
of her ground-floor lodgers, and they would readily 
assist her; but the disgrace she thought her hus- 
band would incur in their eyes made her object to 


awake them. 


Alice now attempted to drag her husband into the 
house, and, with a strength she would hardly have 
given herself credit for, she contrived to do so. 
still the most difficult portion of her task had to be 
accomplished—how to get him up-stairs. 
thought occurred toher. Leaving him for a moment, 
she rushed up-stairs to her room, and soaked a towel 
in cold water, intending to bathe his temples, so as 
to recover in him some sense of consciousness to the 
degraded position he was in. On descending the 
stairs, to her great annoyance she found the noise 
had already awakened Mrs. Watkins, and both she 
and her husband were standing at their door. Wat- 
kins immediately offered his assistance, and Alice, 
shocked as she was at her husband being found in 
such a condition, thankfully accepted it, and together 
they contrived to get him into his room and place 
him on the bed. 

The next day Morgan was too ill to go to his 


work, The morning after, however, he rose at his 


usual hour, and taking his tools with him, left home, | 
2 . . | 
making some excuse to the foreman of his having | 


been unwell the day before. 
A few days now passed over, and Morgan kept 


steadily athis work. Pay-day then came round, and 


as unfortunately his wages were paid in a public- | 
house, the result was that he remained there drink. | 


ing till he was three parts intoxicated. As before 


stated, Morgan’s was one of those unfortunate tem- ’ 


Her boy, however, did not in any manner | 


But | 


| nicious manner, rendering the individual more brutal] 
in proportion with the amount swallowed, till help. 
less intoxication deprives him of the power of mig. 
chief. It was not so, however, in the present case, 
| He left the public-house partially tipsy, and on 
arriving at home his wife scolded him for having 
spent so much of his wages when he knew the debts 
they were owing. Morgan angrily replied, strong 
words ensued, which ended in his committing a brutal 
assault on her. The affair was hushed up by Alice, 
who implored the Watkins not to mention it to any 
one. ’ 
Another week passed, and during the time Morgan 
| behaved in an unexceptionable manner. The follow. 
| ing week, however, he again got drunk and assaulted 
his wife. Watkins, hearing her screams, rushed to 
her assistance, and in his turn was knocked down 
by Morgan. A summons was taken out by Watkins 
for the assault, but it did not come before the 
magistrate, both Alice and her husband imploring 
him not to proceed. With some difficulty, Watkins 
at last consented. é 

“ But understand me, sir,” he said to Morgan, “I 
do not give way out of any respect to you, and would 
not have done so had it not been for the pity I have 
for your wife and child. At the same time, bear in 
mind that if ever a circumstance of the kind happens 
again, I leave your house, for I will not live under 
the same roof with as cowardly a scoundrel as you 
are.” 

At any other time it is more than probable Morgan 
would have resented such an insult, He 


peraments on which drink acts in a peculiarly pey. 








remem- 


| bered, however, that frequently for a week together 


A sudden | 








all he and his wife and child had to live upon was 
the rent paid by their lodgers, so he made no remark, 
and the affair blew over. 

It would be too painful a task to go systematically 
through the course of brutglity poor Alice received 
from her husband. When in work he got drunk, 
and when drunk he became brutal and attacked his 
wife, Mr.and Mrs. Watkins could put up with his 
behaviour no longer, and they quitted the house, 
Then again Morgan was out of work, and gradually 


| they were sinking into the deepest abyss of poverty. 


In fact, so apparent was it that even Morgan himself, 
degraded and demoralised as he now was, could not 
shut his eyes to the fact of what was most probably 
in store for them—the workhouse. At last the neces- 
sity for conducting himself in a better manner came 
so strongly before him that he determined to turn 
over a new leaf, as he called it. He sought for 
work, but found none; no one would employ him. 
At length he addressed himself to a bricklayer, whom 
he had known in more prosperous circumstances, to 


assist him, 

“It’s no use, Morgan, my doing anything of the 
“TI got you work before, and 
You are a 


kind,” was the answer. 
you wouldn’t keep it, and you know it. 
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drvnzard, and when drunk you are quarrelsome, and 
every 0cy avoids you.” 

“Wha. am I to do?” asked Morgan. 
perfectly well nothing can justify my conduct. I 
keep sober enough when I’m not in work, but when 
I’m in work the temptation is too strong for me. 
Now if you really are my friend help me if you can. 
You know a great many people, and you might get 
mea job inthe country. Unfortunately ’'m getting 
known here, and no master will employ me.” 

The bricklayer promised he would do all in his 


power to meet Morgan’s views, and a few days after- | 


wards he called to tell him there was a job for him 
at Uxbridge if he liked to go to it, but if he ac- 
With- 
out any hesitation Morgan caught at the offer, and 
having taken down the address the bricklayer left 
him. 

Thé next day Alice prepared a small bundle for 


cepted it he must be there the next evening. 


her husband to take with him, as the work he was 
He 
quitted the house in the afternoon, taking a most 
affectionate leave of his wife and child. To put him 
in funds to take the job had reduced poor Alice 
almost to her last shilling, but she consoled herself 
with the idea that now Morgan had obtained oc- 


going to would last a month or six weeks. 


cupation all things would goon smoothly for the 
future. She remained at home during the whole of 
the evening, occupied with her domestic duties till it 
was dark, when she amused her child by playing at 
ball with him till it was time for him to go to bed. 
She then sat down to some needlework, her thoughts 
at the same time being busy in tracing out plans, in 
somewhat bright colours, for the future. 

Between nine and ten o’clock she put her work 
aside, and was about to prepare for bed when a 
knock was heard at the door. Alice ran down-stairs 


, and opened it, when to her surprise in rushed her 


husband, without the bundle he had taken with him 
in the morning, and evidently mad drunk. Alice, 
terrified, ran rapidly up-stairs, and Morgan, closing 
the door after him, followed her into the bedroom, 
Here a violent altercation ensued between them, 
Morgan demanding more money, and his wife in- 
sisting that she had not a shilling to give him. 

She now asked what he had done with the money 
she had given him in the morning, as well as the 
bundle of clothes. He told her he had pawned the 
clothes and spent the money, which he had a right 
to do, for he was his own master. 
indignant, upbraided him in strong terms for his 
conduct, and in consequence, he commenced attack- 


Alice, thoroughly 


ing her in a most brutal manner, she resisting him | 


in the best way she could, and crying loudly for 
help the while. 


The child, awakened by the noise, | 


and seeing the treatment his mother was receiving, 
slipped out of bed, and running towards her, clung 

to her dress. 
. The drunken madman, infuriated at the behaviour | 





“TI know! 





of the child, gave him a violent kick with his heavy, 
nailed boot. In all probability he did not intend to 
hurt the child, even had he been capable of thinking 
at all, but rage and drink had blinded him to such 
an extent that he was completely beside himself. 
The boy received a tremendous blow on the side of 
his skull; so violent was it that he was thrown some 
distance on the floor. 

The child neither cried nor moved. The furious 
passion of the father as well as the screams of the 
mother were calmed in a moment. Alice was the 
first to recover herself, and bending over the child 
she spoke to it, but it still continued speechless and 
motionless. 

Alice now snatched up her boy in her arms, and 
bore him to the table, so that she might see by the 
light of the candle what injury he had received, her 
husband watching her silently and eagerly the while. 
She placed aside for an instant the child’s fair hair, 
and then giving one loud scream she sank with him 
upon the floor. 

Morgan, now perfectly scbered by the shock, ap- 
proached his wife, and taking up the candle looked 
anxiously at the bruise on the child’s head. The 
skin was of a deep blue colour, and a few drops of 
dark blood were upon the flaxen hair. Nothing more 
was visible; but the child moved not, nor did it utter 
a cry. 

Morgan replaced the candle on the table, and 
taking up a jug of water sprinkled some on his wife’s 
face, saying to her at the same time, “ For mercy’s 
sake, Alice, collect yourself, while I run for a doctor!’ 

By degrees Alice somewhat recovered, and rose to 
a sitting posture, and Morgan placed the child on 
her lap. He then hurried out of the heuse, and in a 
few minutes afterwards returned with a doctor. He 
found Alice still seated on the ground with the child 
in her arms, but she was now crying bitterly, and 
unable to speak. The doctor placed a chair for 
himself by the table, took the child from her, and 
examining the wound discovered a serious depression 
in the side of the skull. 

“ How did this occur ?” he inquired of Morgan. 

“ He was playing about and fell down the stairs,” 
said Morgan, venturing on an answer, his wife being 
too much depressed to speak. 

The surgeon told Alice the child had better ‘be 
taken to the hospital. This somewhat aroused her, 
and she begged that she might keep him at home. 
He was all that was dear to her in the world, she 
said, and she could not bear the idea of trusting him 
to strangers. 

“ As you think fit,” said the doctor. ‘ Keep him 
here if you prefer it ; I will do all that can be done 
for him.” 

“Do you think there is any danger, sir?” said 


Morgan, who, to do him justiee, was evidently more 


| concerned about the fate of the child than the terrible 


responsibility he had personally incurred. 
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“Tt would be difficult to have a fracture of the 
skull, and especially as serious as this one appears 
to be,” said the surgeon, “ without danger attending 
it. We must hope for the best, at the same time 
you had better be prepared for the worst.” 

Alice’s grief was so overwhelming that the words 
of the surgeon fell dead upon her ear. Possibly she 
was instinctively aware of the mortal nature of the 
wound her child had received. 

All that skill could do to save the child was done 
by the doctor. He was an experienced surgeon, and 


é . 
having been for many years in the army was well | 


acquainted with injuries of this description. ll his 
efforts were unavailing; the child never spoke again, 
and late at night, on the third day after it had re- | 
ceived the wound, it expired. 
CHAPTER XXXIV. 
THE INQUEST. 


few minutes pushed the food from him. Alice then 
quietly placed the things aside, and asked him if hg 
required anything more, as she intended passing the’ 
night below. Morgan, in a mild tone of voice, said 
he wanted nothing else, and she then, without wish. 
ing him good night, left the room, and having lighted 
the rushlight in the death chamber, she seated her. 
self beside the table, determining to pass the night in 
| watching and prayer. 

The next morning’she left the room resolved that 
at the inquest she would tell the truth, bringing for. 
ward in her husband’s favour every mitigating cir 
| cumstance she could think of.. When she entered the 
/room up-stairs she found Morgan already dressed 
| —indeed, it was more than probable that, like her. 
| self, he had remained watching the whole of the 
| night. He made no remark to her, and she quietly 
/ prepared the breakfast, and then sat down with him 
at the table. Not a word passed between them 








Arter the surgeon had left, a singular change came | during the meal, but when it was over Alice said to 


over both Alice and her husband. Hitherto they | her husband, “I understand the inquest will be held 
had been so absorbed in their sorrow -for the death | to-day about two o’clock. Take my advice, and do 





of the child, that no other thought had occurred to | 
them. Now they were more collected, and Alice | 
gazed at her husband with a singular, but inde- | 
scribable expression on her countenance. It was an | 
expression neither of great sorrow, nor anger, nor | 
even of sternness, but rather one of keen investiga- 
tion, as if reading his thoughts. Morgan stood 
before her erect and motionless, his eyes bent on the 
ground, and the tears streaming down his face. At 
last Alice’s scrutinising glance ended, and she sank 
back in her chair, saying— 

‘Oh! what am I to do? John, you had better 
leave me, and let me collect my thoughts. Do not 
return till the evening, and by that time probably I 
shall have made up my mind what to do.” 

Morgan, docile as a child, and with the tears still | 
upon his cheeks, left the house. It was nearly even- 
ing when the necessity for action became apparent | 
to Alice, for she knew her husband would soon return. 
She now rose from her chair and descended to the | 
empty parlour on the ground floor, taking with her a | 
small table, on which she improvised the child’s bed. 
She then returned to her own room, and taking the | 
body in her arms, carried it below, and placed it 
on the bed she had prepared, in readiness for the | 
inquest the next day. ‘Then placing a chair beside | 
the table and a rushlight on the chimney-piece, she | 
went back to her room up-stairs, and calmly prepared | 
her husband’s evening meal. | 

It was dark night when Morgan returned. His 
countenance when he entered had on it the same ex- 
pression of profound sorrow and humiliation it wore 
when he quitted the house. Alice made no remark, 
but simply placed a chair for him beside the table, 
and then seating herself nearly opposite, waited 
while he. proceeded with the meal. Morgan ate but 
sparingly, and evidently without appetite, and in a 








| and she looked in. 
| beside the table, she saw the athletic form of her 


not return here till it is over.” 
Without a moment’s hesitation Morgan took up 
his hat to obey her, and left the room. Alice closed 


| the door after him, and then proceeded to elear away 


the breakfast things. That being over, she took out 
her Bible, and turning to the Psalms, occupied her. 
self in reading those which she considered most 
applicable to her case, and occasionally praying that 
she might be strengthened in the resolution she had 
come to. 

She had been engaged in this manner for some time 
when she imagined she heard some one in the room 
beneath her. She rose from her chair, and opening 
the door, listened at the top of the staircase, when 
the sound of violent sobbing reached her, as of some 
one in intense grief. Taking off her shoes, she crept 


| stealthily down-stairs to the room in which lay the 
| dead body of her child. The door was partly open, 


There, prostrate on the ground 


| husband, with his face towards the floor, buried in 
| his hands, weeping bitterly, and praying that God 
would console and pardon him for the death of his 


child. 


About two o’clock the jury arrived, accompanied 


| by the doctor, who identified the corpse; and that 


over, they returned to the public-house where the 
inquest was to be held. Alice followed them, and 
was called as the first witness. When she came 


| forward there was a singular expression on her coun- 


tenance—one of settled and inflexible determination. 
Not a tear was to be seen, although her eyes were 
red from weeping. The book was presented to her, 
and she took it in her hand. 

“The evidence you shall give shall be the truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help 
you God.” 
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When she had kissed the book, a momentary | 
tremor passed through her frame—and but momen- | 


as if the finger of an angel were pressed upon her 
| lips, and had deprived her of the power of speech. 


tary. She then gave back the book to the person | In vain did she attempt to answer the question—not 


who had administered the oath, and stood quietly | 
and resolutely ready to answer the questions that | 
might be put to her. When asked to describe the 
circumstances attending the child’s death, she an- 
swered calmly and steadily, but in a peculiarly deep 
tone of voice. She said that the child, disturbed by 
his father’s return home, had quitted his bed, and 
was playing about the room with a ball, which 
bounded on the landing and rolled down-stairs. He 
then rushed out to save it, and his foot slipping, he 
fell from the top to the bottom of the staircase, where 
he remained motionless; that she had taken him 
in her arms and brought him back into her room, 
and that her husband immediately fetched a doctor. 
She answered several other questions concerning the 
death of the child equally steadily and collectedly. 
One of the jurymen then asked if she had the ball. 
She had anticipated the question, and withdrawing it 
from her pocket, placed it on the table. 

The jury appeared satisfied, and she again took up 
the ball, and was preparing to leave the room, when 
one of the jurymen asked if her husband had been 
habitually kind to her and the child. She was on 
the peint of replying in the affirmative, when a sin- 
gular sensation came over her, and she was unable to 
utter a word, To use her own phraseology, she felt 





a sound could she utter. Her eyes now began to 
fill with tears, when the jury, evidently pitying her 
condition, thought there was no occasion to press 
the question, and she was allowed to leave the 
room. 

Morgan was the next witness called, and his be- 
haviour formed a singular contrast to that of his 
wife. He appeared overwhelmed with grief. What 
evidence he had intended to give it is impossible to 
say; probably he would have told the truth, but 
having heard when he was standing outside the door 
the evidence of his wife, he had altered his deter- 
mination. He narrated as nearly as possible thé 
circumstances: told by Alice; and the tears which 
poured down his cheeks at the time seemed to corro- 
borate his statement. 

The doetor was then called, who stated that the 
child had been killed by a fracture of the skull. In 
answer to a question of the jury how it might have 
been caused, he replied, either by a blow or by fall- 
ing down the staircase, which was a remarkably 
steep one; and he further added that the parents 
had shown great grief on the occasion.. 

The room was now cleared, and without hesitation 
the jury returned a verdict of “‘ Accidental death.” 

(To be continued.) 
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A PAPER FOR YOUNG MEN. BY THE REV. W. BOYD 


an ~~ indomitable courage, the marvellous | 


ound attract us. He is the one 
of all others among the hero judges of Israel who 
enlists the admiration of our boyhood. We read 
with kindling cheeks and breathless suspense the 
story of his exploits and his fall; with flushing 
indignation we hear of his humiliation, and the 


coarse, brutal triumphing of the dull-minded | 


Philistines ; with mingled admiration and sorrow 
we weep over his death. 

The interest of our boyish admiration does not 
cease with advancing years, for the story of Sam- 
son’s life begins to assume a fresh significance. We 
detect in our own lives enemies and temptations, 


occasions of conflict and experiences of chilling | 
which stretched from the town of Ashkelen on 


friendships, like those we see in his life; and a 
deeper interest grows around the son ef Manoah, 
as we find in his adventures, successes, and dif- 
ficulties types and parallels of our own. 

The history of Israel after the immediate suc- 


cessors of Joshua passed away was a history of | 
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trouble. We grow weary as we read of their 
constant servitude. The land may flow with milk 
and honey ; but the promise seems scanty indeed, 
as we learn how strangers devoured it. Yet it is 
not the promise that has failed, but the people 
have failed to understand and live up to it. The 
heathen nations are thorns and hornets to the 
people of the Lord, because they have lost con- 
fidence in the power and the principles under 
which they entered in, and through which they 
were to be established in the land. They fall 
under the dominion of their enemies, and instead 
of wide, uninterrupted peace and unchallenged 
possession, they encounter defeat, and find them- 
selves-dwelling in the midst of foes. 

Among all the tribes none was so painfully 
exposed to this fretting danger as the tribe of 
Dan. Their territory was the oblong tract of land 


the south, to the Valley of Sharon on the north, 
and whose fertile plains were bright with cornfields 
from the sandy ridge of shore which skirted the 
Mediterranean, up to the very sides of the limestone 
hills which marked the borders of Benjamin and 
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Judah. But these choice lowlands, which were | 
the granaries of the whole country, were prizes 
too precious to be given up without a struggle. 
The dull, but fierce and civilised race, who came 
across the sea long years before, and settled with 
rapacious gladness in those prolific southern fields, 
valued highly the grapes of Eshcol and the grain 
of Shefala. In the fair land they had colonised | 
they intended to stay, and year by year they 
became more firmly rooted there. These warlike 
men of Philistia vexed and oppressed the Danites, 
till the daily-weakened tribe found itself pressed 
backward from the sea,-and upward out of the 
fertile lowlands to the Judean hills. 

There was still some remnant of martial spirit 
left among them, and Mahaneh-dan, or the camp 
of Dan, seems to have been a rallying point in 
times of danger. But the spirit of courage and 
confidence in God was gone. The people were 
content to accept their miserable and anomalous 
position, and to acknowledge the supremacy of the 
Philistine lords, if only they might be suffered to 
enjoy the ignominious peace of scornful toleration. 

When such was the state of public feeling, the 
hero of Dan, who was to be the adder at the horse 
heels of their oppressors (Gen. xlix. 16—18), was 
raised up among them. From his earliest man- 
hood there was to be seen in him the restless- 
ness which betokens lofty but as yet half-formed 
plans. The spirit of a noble ambition was upon 
him. He was not content to settle down and enjoy, 
or try to enjoy, the degraded tranquillity which 
satisfied his brethren. He read in the story of the 
past and the everlasting promises a nobler destiny 
than that of peaceful servitude for his tribe. Dan 
was to be judge, and not bondsman, and he who 
would but wait for God’s salvation was strong 
enough to overthrow the tyrant (Gen. xlix. 16—18). 
Dan was to be'a lion’s whelp, who would leap from 
the heights of Bashan on his unsuspecting foe 
(Deut. xxxiii. 22). Animpulse—the energy of God 
—was upon the son of Manoah, and unfolding to 
him the promises of the Most High, pointed him 
forward in the path of triumph, and filled him with 
the noble discontent of an unaccomplished mission. 
“The spirit of the Lord began to move him at 
times in the camp of Dan” (Judges xiii. 25). 

But Samson endures the trial which awaits all 
true reformers. He is a manin advance of his age. 
His noble efforts for liberty were thwarted. His 
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thirst to see his tribe, as it should be, free, from 
the blue rocks of Benjamin to the foam upon the 
sea, and enjoying in a glorious repose the vine- 
yards and the cornfields given them of God, was | 
regarded as the dream of an enthusiast; his bold | 
blows for his country’s honour were set down as | 
deplorable and vexatious interruptions of esta- | 
blished order; and those who should have rallied 
to his side, and shared his spirit and his peril, | 

















basely, cringingly, and tamely betrayed him to the 
enemy in his day of danger. But the nobility of 
Samson’s character glows brightly in contrast with 
the fawning servility of his.countrymen. He ig 
too patriotic to turn upon his betrayers: they 
are his brethren, let their faults be what they will; 
but he scornfully ignores their craven acknoyw- 
ledgment of bondage. “ Knowest thou not that the 
Philistines are lords overus?” He takes a pledge, 
and well he might after their treachery, that they 
will not fall upon him themselves, and receiving 
it, he suffers himself to be bound. He knows 
where his strength lies, and he is waiting for the 
salvation promised from God. From the depths 
of the cave, or pit, where he lay hidden, he ig 
brought forth and carried down to the Philistines, 
who were encamped at Lehi. It is double triumph 
to get their enemy into their power, and to receive 
the acknowledgment of supremacy which is made 
in his surrender, and to celebrate their success a 
loud shriek of triumph, pregnant with the sweet 
anticipations of vengeance, rose from the assembled 
hosts. There is a might greater than that of man, 
The strong arm which cleft the sea, and smote down 
the firstborn, and troubled the Egyptian hosts, is 
still strong, and Samson rises up in the majesty 
of Divine strength. The stout new ropes burst like 
brittle, burning thread from off the corded muscles 
of his arms, and seizing the nearest instrument 
which lay at hand—the moist jawbone of an ass— 
he drove “the skipping kernes,” that shouted 
against him, like a pack of flogged hounds to the 
lowlands whence they came; and by his heavy 
blows of contemptuous chastisement left a thou- 
sand stark and cold on the plains of Lehi. 

From that day forward his right to judge 
becomes unquestioned in the southern districts of 
the land, and his name becomes a terror in the 
borders of Philistia, and the record of his prowess 
and his strength a sunny page in Israel’s story. 
It is a sunny page, but it has a dark ending. 
The glorious twenty years which ensued closed 
in the awful gloom of a terrible and ignominious 
fall. 

Terribly and ignominiously as he fell, he did 
not fall unwarned. The young lion which roared 
against him in the vineyards of Timnath he had 
rent in the mighty power of God, and the strong 
passion of his lower nature, like a wild beast of 
sin crouching at the door of his heart, might have 
been like that—vanquished and made the minister 
of blessing and refreshment in days to come. But 
the strong man who slew the lion could not over- 
come self. As David fell, as Solomon fell,as Antony 
fell, Samson fell, a victim to the soft glances of 
womanhood. The blushing grapes of Sorek were no 
temptation to him, but the coy and winsome looks 
of Delilah drew him into the snare, and betrayed 
him into the ungenerous hands of coarse and brutal 
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SAMSON. 


enemies. Blinded, enfeebled, and enslaved, far away | 


from the free air of his mountain home, the rude 
jesi of his heartless captors, he drags out his weary 
days of enforced and profitless servitude, ‘and not 
even the splendid resurrection of his early strength 
which accompanies his death can make us forget 
the humiliation of his closing years. The sinking 
sun struck one parting ray of glory, revealing in 
unearthly clearness the dark masses of gloomy 
clouds among which it descended. Like a lightning 
flash, it gleamed luridly across lowering heavens 
and a stormy sea, and showed the once gallant ship 
with torn sails and broken rigging, driving hope- 
lessly and helplessly before the tempest, and then 
lost to sight amid the darkening hurricane, and 
blinding spray. 

I. The story impresses us with the need of 
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derstood as a trade custom;” and so sleek dis- 
honesties are glossed over, and timid weaklings 
tremblingly violate their conscience, float with the 
stream, and after a few feeble misgivings do as 
the rest. 

But the strong sons of God must never suffer 
themselves to be dragged down to the lower 
levels, where the pestilential miasma of customary 
moral degeneracy broods and blinds and slays. 
No! such must be ever raising those about them 
to higher and yet higher levels; and for this they 
must be endowed, not with doubtful opinions,' 
but with Samson-like convictions. 

II.’ There is a moral force in strong convictions. 

In the case of Manoah’s son the divinely-wrought 


? 


| convictions carried him forward, in spite of angry 


remonstrance and chilling, faith-stifling, conven- 


rising above the conventional level of morality | tional views, to the lofty position he reached. 


and faith. 

We live in the midst of influences which are con- 
tinually tending to drag us down to the level of 
miserable mediocrity. There is a commonplace 


‘faith, which is very well thought of, but which lacks 


the burnish of heroism. There is a conventional 
level of morality, which is tamely accepted as the 
correct standard of right and wrong, but which 


lacks the bloom of God in its cheeks and has “ no | 


speculation in its eyes.” Such a dull monotony 
of religion and morals existed in Samson’s days, 
and exhibited, as these low standards ever will do, 


sion and practice. The people were still the chosen 
race of God. The worship of the sanctuary was 
the same as before. He would have been held a 
traitor to faith and patriotism who doubted the 
privileges or denied the promises to Israel. But 
those who prided themselves on their high calling 
and splendid prospects could yet tamely acquiesce 
in the servile condition of the people, and ac- 


The moral force of such strong convictions is 
obvious to every observer of life and history. 
When such convictions are in themselves wrong 
and lead to evil, men who hold them firmly and 
urge them strongly gain weight .and influence. 
When the subject is one about which mankind are 
indifferent, strong convictions persistently urged 
begin to work upon the world, and urge the mass 
of human thought in the desired direction. What 
transcendent power ought those to experience 
whose teaching is of truths divine! Strong 


| convictions in such are surely mighty as He is 
the most glaring ineonsistency between profes- | 


knowledged, perhas»s without the sense of their | 


inconsistency, the supremacy of the Philistine | 


yoke, 

The inconsistency was intolerable to Samson. 
He would not accept it; he sought to make the 
fact correspond with the promise. Israel was 
called to freedom, and therefore had no right 
to suffer servitude; or if content with bondage, 
let her abandon the plausible tale of being the 


mighty who breathes them into human souls. 
Seek such convictions. Dismiss mere opinions : 
seek convictions. Opinions will shift, change, and 
die. Convictions will survive the wreck. of con- 
flicting views. As churches will cease, those 
fluctuating differences called opinions will cease 
with them ; but convictions inwrought of God’s 
Spirit of truth will stand forth in renewed and 
sanctified vigour. Opinions you can have any- 
where: convictions of truth you can have from 
Christ alone. From him you will learn that there 
are truths dear to man because needed by him— 
truths which strongly held will make you strong— 


| . 
truths which you must hold sacred as the'seven 


chosen of God. He would not “let things be.” | 


He would not abandon his conviction of what 
ought to be in deference to the current cowardice 
of the times. The temptation to accept what 
everybody accepted, and to give up his singularity, 
doubtless was felt by him; but he resisted it— 
resisted it, and though coldness, opposition, and 
treachery were the price, resisted it still. 


To all such a temptation arises. “ Everybody ' 


does it;” “what is the use of pretending to be 
better than your neighbours?” “it is quite un- 


mystic locks of the Nazarite—convictions which if 
you part with you will go enfeebled’and blinded 
into profitless and laborious captivity. 

III. The ensnaring power of sin. 

Such falls as this of Samson sound like some 
sudden catastrophe, which comes upon the victim 
of it unawares with swift, unwarning violence. 
But the truth is, that little by little the subtle 
enemy was making headway against the soul. 
The few verses which tell us of the fearful ascen- 
dency which Delilah gained over Samson, clearly 
show that, not all at once, but by insidious arts 
patiently practised, half-playfulness, half petulance, 
combined with undivided treachery, she worked 
cautiously and untiringly towards the hideous 
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end. Again and again the witching eyes of that 
Philistine woman drew the son of Manoah down 
to the fair luxuries of her flowery valley, and 
every time the charm grew stronger, and the 
terrible end more sure. 

The atmospheré of town, which to the country’ 
lad, with lungs filled with the fresh sweet air of 
his native fields, was intolerable, becomes after a 
little not only endurable, but enjoyable. He does 
not miss the balmy breeze blowing from off his 
village hills; his frame has adapted itself to un- 
healthy confinement and poisoned air. And so 
the spirit of boyhood, recoiling at first from the 
first hideous suggestion of sin, learns, after yield- 
ing, to look complacently at increasing wicked- 
ness; the frame of his mind becomes habituated 
to the atmosphere of moral pollution; his cha- 
racter becomes shaped by evil influences, till hard 
use rides his dulled conscience and soul like a 
fate, which his blunted moral sense declares he 
cannot avoid— 

K. Rich, All unavoided is the doom of destiny 

Q. Eliz. True, when avoided grace makes destiny. 

Richard III., Act IV., Sc. 4. 
The single act of sin, like the solitary seed, unfolds 
itself in ever-branching stems of wickedness, which 
tyrannise over the soul, and terrify the drowsy 
conscience into silence— 
** Sow an act, reap a habit ; 


Sow a habit, reap a character ; 
Sow a character, reap a destiny.” 





Seek, then, strong convictions of truth; culti- | 





vate lofty views of holiness ; studiously avoid all 
that dims your perceptions of the one, or lowers 
your standard of the other. It will not be in the 
commonplace thoughts current among men, or 
the conventional morality accepted by them that 
you will find either noble convictions of truth or 
exalted conceptions of purity. From personal 
knowledge of Christ you must learn both. His 
word is truth; his Spirit will fasten that truth in 
undying convictions in your heart. From his 
cross he calls you to this knowledge, and by his 
death he claims the homage of your manhood 
consecrated to him. You cannot shake off the 
obligation of that claim, which by his redeeming 
love he has lovingly fastened upon all. Go forth, 
ransomed by him, strong in his strength against 
all Philistine wiles and impure unrighteous lusts, 
The Spirit of Glory and of God will rest on you, 
coming on you mightily in every time of need, as 
upon Samson of old. He will raise you above 
the misty platitudes and fetid morality of con- 
ventional religion. He will arm and fit you for 
your calling. He will take the locks of his glory 
laid aside for you, and weave a sevenfold convic- 
tion of his love within your heart, and, like a 
strong sword-belt, will bind it fast upon you, 
sending you forth as Nazarite to bear his cross, 
and as knight to fight under his banner— 
** My knight, my love, my knight of heaven, 
O thou, my love, whose love is one with mine, 
Go forth, for thou shalt see what I have seen, 


And break through all, till one will crown tLee king 
Far in the spiritual city.” 


DIE, FADING DAY. 


IE, fading day, in glory, 
» Thy fated race is run; 
& y)}] Bear up to God the story 
— Of all thy hours have done ; 
The good—the seeming ill | 
That thy strange history fill, | 
The light and gloom that through it run, | 
Yes, all it saw, is God’s wise will, 
And to be weighed by none. 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


No—we see but with blinded 
And ever-erring eyes, 
The work that God is minded 
Should be beneath His skies; 
Til, all misunderstood, 
Is it not unknown good ? 
Ah, could we see it with His eyes, 
We still would have it as He would, 
Even in its dark disguise. 
W. C. BENNETT. 


THE DINGY HOUSE AT KENSINGTON. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ABOUT NELLIE,” “THE TROUBLES OF CHATTY AND MOLLY, 


CHAPTER IV. 
SVENRY,” Mrs. Dawson said one even- 
ing to her husband, as Jack coughed 
again and again, “now Mr. Welch is 
here could you not afford to give 
~ Jack a few more nourishing things ? 
his appetite is so bad.” (Robert Welch of course 
was absent.) | 








” 


ETC, ETC. 


“He’s growing,” the lawyer said, looking up u2- 
easily ; “and you mustn’t be dainty, Jack, I couldn't 
encourage that.” 

“No,” answered the boy wearily, taking up 
book, and going over to a footstool in a corner near 
the fire, while Polly leant over his shoulder to look 
at the pictures. Polly liked all the prettinesses of 
life, 
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“You always say that,” Mrs. Dawson answered. 
“Tam sure we never have things like other people. 
Why, I am ashamed *o go to church on a Sunday, I 
am so shabby.” 

“My love,” said the lawyer, with meek but dig- 
nified horror, “ people should not go to church to 
show off their fine clothes !” 

“T's much better than fairy stories, isn’t it?” 
came Polly’s voice from beside the footstool; “you 
don’t even care for ‘ Beauty and the Beast’ now, do 
you, Jack P” 

“No.” he answered, “nota bit; but I say, Polly, 
where did the world go to when Christian got to the 
shining city P” 

“Why, it didn’t go anywhere,” answered Polly, 
opening her eyes as if she fancied Jack thought the 
world a trifle to be put in one’s pocket. “ Do you 
‘ot understand? he travelled away from it, and left 
it far behind, that is what I think, and that the 
dark water and the Valley of the Shadow of Death 
came between it and the shining city.” 

The lawyer dropped his meek horror, and Mrs. 
Dawson forgot her pitiful complaining as they both 
listened almost mechanically while their children 
discussed life’s great shadow—Death. 

‘* But where is the shining city ?” he asked. 

“T don’t know,” his sister said, “but it is a long 
way off—beyond the moon and stars, and far beyond 
the world.” 

“ Polly,” and he looked up, and coughed again 
that hacking cough, “how nice it must be there; 
shouldn’t you like to leave the world behind, and 
the moon and the stars and everything, and travel 
to it?” 

“T don’t know, I think I like being here very 
well.’ Polly had a strong, though as yet unde- 
veloped, liking for this wicked world, and all its 
pomps and vanities. 

“Oh! I should though, I don’t care about this 
place much. How do you get there, Polly ?” 

She sat gravely silent for a moment or two con- 
sidering that question, which the greatest and wisest 
before her had been unable to answer. Then pre- 
sently she stooped, and looked wonderingly, almost 
fearingly, at the boy’s delicate face and clear blue 
eyes, and answered softly, “ That is God’s teaching, 
and that is why we read the Bible, so that we may 
learn.” 

“Jack,” his mother said, “you shouldn’t talk 
about those sort of things, it makes one feel so ner- 
vous. I want to go up-stairs, and it’s eight o’clock, 
so you had better wish your father good night, and 
come to bed; I can’t bear going up-stairs in the 
dark.” 

He rose, kissed his sister, and went to his father. 
** Good night, father.’ 

“Good night—good night, my boy ;” and he took 
the two bony, thin hands in his. “ You must take care 
of yourself, and not catch cold, or get in a draught, 








and then when you grow up we'll make a rich man 
of you.” 

“He wants change of air,” Mrs. Dawson said; 
“the seaside would do him a world of good, and he 
and I could go very cheaply together, we shouldn’t 
want much.” She was childishly, almost amusingly 
selfish in some things. She would do others any 
good or give them pleasure, yet she liked to be 


personally concerned in the good or the pleasure, — : 


otherwise she felt envious or spiteful. Women are 
cat-like by nature, and spite therefore is only one 
of their natural attributes, though it is very much 
more developed in. some women than in others, 
Spite is a very different thing, mind, from malice— 
as different as a pleasant tonic is from the bitterest 
gall. 

“Too bleak, much too bleak at this time of year,” 
his father answered, shaking his head; ‘‘ we must 
wait till the summer, and see what that does for 
him. Keep him warm, that is the best thing for 
him. Good night, my boy;” then Jack left the room 
with his mother. Mr. Dawson turned to his papers, 
and Polly sat on the footstool looking blankly into 
the fire. 

It would perhaps be difficult to tell of what the 
former was thinking. Perhaps no clearly-defined 
thoughts passed through his brain, but there seemed 
to come to him a vague knowledge and dread fore 
boding of he scarcely knew what; a something that 
whispered to him that his entire happiness was not 
comprehended in the depth and breadth of his purse, 
and a dim wondering of for what purpose and to 
what end was he saving and grasping and hoarding. 
And as he wondered, insensibly there rose to his 
mind’s eye the thin, patient face of his son. If Jack 
grew worse—a dreader contingency he refused even 
to consider—and if his delicacy were not merely the 
result of his growing so quickly, and the cold and 
damp and anything else that suggested itself to his 
imagination !—but then he could not afford to spend 
money on luxuries; besides, it was absurd to humour 
a boy of his age. So he deceived himself uncon- 
sciously, and in his imagination weighed in a mental 
scale his love for his boy against his love for his 
money. 

“Father,” he heard a girl’s voice say softly, at his 
side, “if we do not take care of Jack he will die— 
he will, indeed.” 

He started from his reverie, and almost shud- 
deringly pushed her away, for it flashed through his 
mind that unconsciously their thoughts had been 
travelling, only “with a difference,” in the same 
groove. He was unused to evidences of affection or 
caresses from his children, and Polly’s manner, from 
its very kindness surprised, almost frightened him. 
She was kneeling at his side, looking up tearfully 
into his face. She had been thinking as she sat 
blankly watching the fire that if Jack travelled home 
to that shining city of which they had been talking, 
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_poutingly, “how I often long for bows and ribbons, 
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how lonely would be the world he left behind. The 
boy was perhaps more to her even than her mother, 
whose nature was too frothy and shallow and childish 
to inspire a great depth of affection beyond that 
which the mere relationship of mother and child 
naturally involves, And after the thought of what 


his loss would be to her, came the question of what 
it would be to her father, for she knew instinctively | 


that he cared for the boy, and that up to a certain 
point his affection for him—till it clashed with his 
stronger one for money—would in dread necessity 
or fear, force him to do much that for another 
human being he would not dream of attempting. 
“Father,” she said again, “unless we take great | 
care of Jack he will die; I am sure he will.” 
“Oh no—no,” he said, crossly shaking her off in | 
fright rather than anger. “He is only growing, it’s | 
nothing else, and you must keep him warm; and | 
perhaps when it is rainy it would be as well not | 
to let him go to Mr. Dale’s, it only makes him wet | 
and gives him cold, and he can study at home—a | 
day’s loss will not matter.” | 
Then Polly brushed her tears away, and answered | 
earnestly, “Father, it is not my place to speak to 
you perhaps about it, but you are weighing your | 
money against Jack’s life. He is delicate naturally, 
and he is getting ill—worse, and he wants nourish- | 
ment and fresh air and all sorts of things—good 
advice and change of scene ; and it seems to me that | 





without them he will pine and fret and gradually | 
die. It is only a necessity makes me speak so to | 
you, father, and I am sure unless you do something | 
for him he will die.” 

“Nonsense,” he said, “ he’s growing; “I tell you 


Iwould do anything for him, but I can’t encourage 
all your idle fancies. Change of air at this time of | 
year would only do him more harm than good; and 
as for doctors, I never believe in them. He has} 
enough to eat, hasn’t he? you don’t mean to say I 
starve you, do you, Polly?” he added, the last words 





being spoken in an almost whining tone. 

“No, father,’ Polly answered, unflinchingly, “I 
don’t mean to ‘say you starve us; but do mean to 
say you grudge us the comforts, and only give us 
the necessaries of life, and Jack cannot live on them. 
You do not know,” she continued, “how much you 
deny us—you do not, indeed. I know you are not a 
poor man, papa—how rich you may be I have not an 
idea; but I do know that we often long as a luxury 
for those things other people have as a matter of 
course, Why, even the servants we have had have 
complained of our fare; and my mother looks in the 
Shops at the nice things, as she calls them, when 
we go for a walk, and quite frets because she cannot 
get them. And you don’t know,” she continued, 


and all sorts of pretty things which I see other girls 
wear, but never have myself. I don’t know what 
Mr. Welch thinks of me, I am sure,” and she gave 








| a sidelong look in the glass, A woman’s thoughts 
concerning herself turn towards a looking-glass as a 
needle does to a magnet. “That does not matter,” 
she went on; “but unless you take Jack in hand he 
will die. Oh! he will, indeed—I know he will die!” 
and her hands were clasped now, and the tears 
rolling down her cheeks. 

“My dear girl,’ he answered, startled by her 
manner, and getting alarmed, “I did not know he , 
was so bad, I will have him seen to at once, though you 
know I don’t believe in doctors.” He rose and walked 
up and down the room quickly, feeling that his life 


| was more bound up in Jack’s than he had imagined, 


also remembering, for he could never wholly disen- 
tangle his thoughts even for a moment from money 
matters, that Jack’s death would deprive him of the 
fifty pounds a year paid by his brother for the boy’s 
schooling. “ Wé must take care of him. I am sure 
I would not deny him, or any of you, anything in 
reason. Order what you like, Polly, if it will make 
him well; and as for you—here, shall I give you 
half-a-crown to buy yourself a ribbon? will you say 
I am not stingy then ?” 

“Give me half-a-crown !” she was quite startled ; 
in the whole course of her life she could not remem- 
ber her father offering to give her such a sum. It 
seemed like a little fortune suddenly laid at her feet 
by the moon. “Give me half-a-crown—oh!” that 
was all she could say, for her bewilderment swallowed 
up all other words. 

He felt in his pocket and drew out a handful of 
silver, then hastily put it back again, and fumbled 
among the coins, half repenting of his rash gene- 
rosity. At last he found a two-shilling piece, and 
remembered that it looked nearly as well, and was 
worth sixpence less. 

“ Here,” he said, “I can’t find one, “ but this will 
buy you a ribbon.” 

“ Thank you, papa,” she answered gratefully; but 
she thought a little regretfully of the extra quarter 
of a yard the odd sixpence would have bought. “I 
am sure he was a stingy soul,” she said to herself, 
“ who first thought of two-shilling pieces; there would 
have been so many more half-crowns given away if 
they had never been invented.” 


“Do you know,” Robert Welch said to Polly the 
following evening, “I feel so settled down here. 
I longed for Christmas. when I first came, because 
then I shall have a few days’ holiday; but I am 
content to wait with the greatest patience for it 
now.” 

“Ts it quite in the country where you live?” asked 
Mrs. Dawson, with the idea that every place which 
was not London must be rural, with moss on the 
pathways and trees at the street corners. 

“Oh, no! quite crowded with shops, like London.” 

“Oh! then you never have nice things—cream, 
and soon. I think country living is so nice.” Mrs. 
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Dawson was speculative, and had had visions of 
Robert Welch returning from his holidays laden with 
butter and new-laid eggs, hares and rabbits, par- 
tridges and pheasants, and home-made pork pies. 

“No,” he said; “but we have a garden, for our 
house is a little way from the busy part, and Pll 
bring you some lovely flowers in the summer, and 
lavender to scent your linen.” 

“Will you!” she said delightedly—trifles always | 
pleased her. 








when iu doubt of the exact reply expected from her, 
and she thought disappointedly to herself, “‘ He can’t 
be very clever if he doesn’t care for books, and J 
should think he isn’t very romantic if he doesn’t 
care for poetry.” 

So Robert Welch erected his first tiny stumbling 
block on the road to Polly’s heart—a road which, 
before long, he would have given much to travel, 
He fell in love with her—in love! Before the second 


“Oh, I am so fond of flowers!” and | month of his residence at Kensington was over he 


she already saw in her mind’s eye Robert Welch | bowed down and acknowledged it to himself. He 
coming home with a big nosegay, tied up with | had been brought up by an uncle and aunt, who had 
string and wrapped round with newspaper, and a 'had no children of their own for him to associate 


great bunch of lavender gracefully bowing out of his 
side pocket. “I forgot to ask you, Mr. Welch, if you 
have any books with you; I do so want a new story 
to read.” 

“T don’t care for books at all,” he answered, “ and 
I never read them.” 

“Oh!” and Polly opened her eyes curiously. She 
had a habit cf using thet monosyHabic ejaculation 





with, and he had no brothers or sisters. His life had 
been as Jonely as Polly’s till he entered her family 
circle, and all the love his warm, impulsive, generous 
nature had to give was slumbering undisturbed 
within his heart. He did not tell her, but she soon 
found out, as a woman will, her power over him—a 
power she did not even understand. 
(To be continued.) 








THE BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY.—II. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE BOOK AND ITS STORY.” 


FROM ITS RISE TO THE JUBILEE. 

?HE number of Bibles circulated since 
& 4 the invention of printing were thought 
to have been about four millions— four 
thousand thousand; a great many it 
is true, but very few if we consider 
that they served nine or ten generations of men, 
and reckon eath generation at a thousand millions. 
Of course ‘a great many of the books would be 
worn out, and the fact was, when the scarcity of 
the Scriptures came to be examined it’proved to 
be very great. 

Attention was first called to it by the tears of a 
little girl in the Welsh mountains when asked for 
the text of a sermon because she had no Bible in 
which to look for that text. The ancient Cymri, 
the Celts of antiquity, called first for a fresh supply 
of copies of the Bible, and it was then remarked 
that perhaps Wales was not the only destitute 
region. 
not for the world ?” 









“Tf for Wales,” said Mr. Hughes, “why | 


It followed that when the earliest petition was | 


granted, and the cart which carried the first sacred 


load of Welsh Bibles printed by the British and | 
Foreign Bible Society reached Bala, the little town | 


in Wales, the Welsh peasants went out in crowds 
to meet it—welcomed it as the Israelites did the 
ark of old—drew it into the town, and eagerly 
bore off every copy, which many of them then | 
consumed the whole night in reading. 


the sowing of the society’s first seed of that great 
tree which is now the giant of the forest, whose 
“leaves are for the healing of the nations.” 

And if among the Welsh the Bible had been 
scarce, in the Highlands of Scotland and the 
wilder districts of Ireland, among their kindred 
Gaelic and Celtic neighbours, it was hardly to be 
found. In England of course the book had be- 
come much better known than in the days of 
Wickliffe, when a manuscript Bible used to cost 
thirty pounds, while the wages of a working man 
were but three halfpence a day. The corruption 
and irreligion of the reigns of the Stuarts had 
called by reaction for the institution of the 
Society for the Diffusion of Christian Knowledge, 
and that for the Propagation of the Gospel, 
and others, which continue in good force to this 
day; but being somewhat exclusive in their con- 
stituency, and combining other purposes with that 
of the circulation of the Bible, they eventually also 
by reaction called for the creation of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society, whose constituency was 
to consist of members of all Christian churches, 
for the express and single purpose of providing 
the Word of God. 

In 1810 the issues included Spanish, French, and 
German, Swedish, Dutch, Danish, and Portuguese 


'and Italian Testaments, Testaments in modern 


| 


Such was | 


Greek, in Lap, and in Calmuck; while the new 
Society also gave help to Bible translation in India 
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—help to our American cousins in Boston and , Schools; afterwards by Ragged Schools—ail of 
Philadelphia—so that it early began to verify the | which continue in full activity to this hour. 
foreign element in its chosen title, while its year’s| It would have been useless to provide large 
income, seven years after its institution, amounted | editions of the Holy Scriptures at the beginning 
soit so g F ae e . aap for the masses who could not read ; 
ts friends had ascertained that with the ex-| but by the time they‘ could, in hundreds and 
ception of a few old family Bibles in the hands of} thousands the Bibles were ready for them at 
descendants of the Huguenots in France, the Bible | home; while by the time the, ports on the Conti- 
was there rarely to be met with. Spain, Portugal, | nent were reopened to our commerce—about the 
and Italy ignored its existence. In the German! year 1820—they were also ready to be circulated 
States the noble version of Luther was circulated | abroad. 
only among Protestants. The Bibles in northern} It is generally believed that the first book 
Europe were merely in the possession of the rich; | printed was a Bible—a Latin Bible in two yolumes. 
while in the south, Greece had but her own ancient | A vellum copy of it was sold as a curiosity, in 
and scarce intelligible version, and in Turkey, with | 1827, for £500, and at the time of its production 
all its dependencies, the Bible was a fountain | it was considered to be the fruit of magic. And 
sealed. Almost all Asia, from which the sacred} surely that printed Bible has had more than 
records came, was barred against the revelation of | magic power to raise England to her present place 
God; a portion of it, which had been translated | among the nations. Many as are the causes of 
tor China, lay still in our British Museum, and of | her prosperity, this one, so little acknowledged 
the fifteen spoken languages of India only the} surely ought to rank the highest. When we think 
Tamil was the medium of access to the thoughts | what the Bible really is—the written voice of God, 
of the Divine mind. the very language of his Holy Spirit, the record of 
In Africa the case was similar; for if its north- | our salvation by his own Son, and that in this last 
ern and southern edges were illumined at all by the | century only of this earth’s age, we alone of all 
Bible in Arabic or in Dutth, it had not penetrated | nations, and our descendants across the Atlantic 
to West Africa or to the interior. All Polynesia | have had the high privilege to publish that Divine 
also lay under a like veil of darkness. Voice, in whole or in part, in 250 versions—ought 
Such really was the state of the Old World with | we not to realise that privilege ? 
regard to the book of God and its possession by | Our island seaboard prepared us for it. Our 
the common people up to the beginning of our | empire was comprised not in a vast space, like 
own century, between 200 and 300 years after the Russia or Austria, but it gradually grew in widely 
invention of printing, and after the Reformation scattered regions. We obtained Jamaica in 1655 ; 
too, in many European lands where martyrs had | Gibraltar, the fortress of the Mediterranean, in 
died for it, and where its angry prohibition by the | 1713; Canada in 1759; Malta in 1814; India, by 
Church of. Rome had made it a precious treasure, | degrees, from 1756, the Company’s charter ceasing 
to be hidden under floors and in secret chambers | in 1849. We colonised Australia and New Zealand 
—to be used by stealth, and at the dead of night— | early in this century, and our merchant seamen 
with enjoyment too great to be foregone even at | kept us in continual communication with them all. 








-the pain of death. The events of the war had handed over to us nearly 


The enemy of souls and the Roman Church, | all the colonies of the world, and given us posses- 
however, could better bear with the comparative | sion also of Southern Africa. 
indifference that by-and-by followed in the days} But hitherto we had mostly left other nations 
when prohibition was removed, than they could | to follow their Korans, their Vedas, their Con- 
with the zeal to possess it in the days when men | fucius, as they would. In some countries the 
suffered for the truth; and even in England, the Bible was forgotten, in others forbidden, and in 
land of the free, education in the eighteenth cen-| most unknown. At the commencement of our 
tury was very imperfectly extended. In many | century the Bible was like the Nile, running low 
parishes in Wales not ten persons could read: so! within its own channel; in the jubilee year of the 
that benevolent persons like Mrs. Hannah More | Bible Society it was compared to the Nile out and 
instituted private schools. ‘The great want of abroad upon the lands. 
schools, to meet the increase of population, was | We leave to a future paper the triumphs of 
universally felt, and fresh and numerous efforts | the Bible and the Bible Society in the last twenty 
in all quarters were made to meet it—by Sunday | years, which should cause even those who doubt 
schools, from 1788; by circulating Welsh schools ; it to consider and believe in it as the Book of 
by National Schools; by British and Foreign | the Most High God! 








CHAPTER IIL 


\t there like a little white snowdrop, 
= bruised and crushed, till the day faded 
‘ \\9 away into twilight, just as her bright 


is 
rH I co d 


Zoo hopes had done, and then she opened 
her eyes, and felt on the quilt for her father’s letie:. 
Somehow the touch of it seemed to comfort her a 
little. It was the next dearest thing to her father 
himself, for had he not written it every line, and was 
it not full of words of love and affection to her? She 
could not make out many words, but as she spelt these 
few over, and wondered when she should learn to read 
it all for herself, a new thought came into her mind, 
bringing a flush of hope to her face. She remem- 
bered the kind great man who had spoken so gently 
to her in the post-office, and had listened so patiently 
to her story. She was sure he could help her now, 
and starting up she cried, “ He told me to come and 
tell him what father says, and soI will!” 

But if Allie had known what a fright she was 
going to give her aun}, she would hardly have done 
what she did now. 

If she had known either, as some children would 
have known, that there was a Friend much closer, 
who was willing to ‘listen to all tried and sad 
children—yes, and able to help them too—she would 
have gone straight to Him, and asked Him to help 
her; but she knew little about Jesus, or only thought 
of him as some one a great deal too far away to 
know or care anything about her. 

Rising hastily from her bed, she dressed herself 
quickly—not, fortunately, in the wet, soaked clothes 
she had on before, for Mrs. Carp had taken them 
down to dry, but picking out a few faded coloured 
things she had before her mother died, she slipped 
them on, and pushing her precious letter into her 
breast, she gently opened the door, and stood listen- 
ing, while her heart beat fast for fear of her aunt 
coming up the stairs and driving her back. 

Unfortunately, she did not come to order~ the 
foolish little thing back to her bed, so hurrying 
down-stairs and along the passage, she managed to 
pass by the kitchen door unobserved, and to get out 
into the street, where the rain and wind saluted her 





i a 
i 





boisterously, and seemed quite to welcome her return. 

Away she ran along by the sea-shore, and past 
the weather-beaten sailors, turning up by the sharp 
corner into High Street; but before she reached the 
post-office, she stopped, for a few yards from it she 
ran straight up against Mr. Johnstone himself, who, 
with a large umbrella over his head, was return- 
ing, after his day’s work, to his pretty cottage and 
to his little sick daughter, She did not recognise 
him though at first, as she shrank back, dismayed at 
having run up against any one; but looking up, 
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FATHER’S 











LETTER. 


and seeing the unmistakable kind eyes smiling down 
at her little face of dismay, she changed the timid, 
“ Beg your pardon, sir,” into, “Oh, sir! I’ve brought 
father’s letter.” 

Mr. Johnstone had not known Allie either, in her 
coloured dress, till hearing her voice, and seeing the 
letter drawn out, he recognised with great wonder 
the little girl who would have paid him for listening 
to her. 

“Little one!” he said in a tone of astonishment, 
“where have you sprung from?” 


His eyes, however, though not a whit Jess kindly, | 


wore a very grave expression, when he heard that it 
was from her warm bed she had sprung, and that her 
aunt knew nothing of this sudden flight. He felt 
half inclined to scold her and send her home again, 
but he found, as everybody did, that it was a very 
hard thing to scold Allie, and he could think of 
nothing better than to draw her under the shelter of 
his umbrella, and turn his steps towards the sharp 
corner, and the sea-side, back to Mrs. Carp’s house. 
Allie ran along by his side, showing him the way, 
and astonished him, as she had done her aunt, by 
saying that what she wanted was to go off as soon 
as she could to New Zealand all alone to her father; 


and as she looked confidingly up at him, feeling - 


quite sure of his help, she added, “ Aunt says it is 
too hard, sir, to go there; but I don’t think it can 
be, when mother’s letter used to go so easily.” 

« And so you have come to me, as your mother did 


‘with her letters, to pack you up in the mail-bags: 


is that it, my child?” 

Allie nodded her head. “I don’t care how I go, so 
that I get to father.” 

She had not thought of the mail-bags before, but 
now it seemed to her a capital plan. She had only 
a puzzled idea that as the great man knew how to 
send her mother’s letters to New Zealand so easily, 
he would know of some way as easy to send her. 

It had often made her wonder why people had no 
more trouble than to put their letters into the letter- 
box under the post-office window, and they were sure 
to go to any part of the world, and she reasoned 
that she ought to be sent with almost as little 
trouble. 


So Allie felt quite contented now as she ran along: 


with her little hand in Mr. Johnstone’s. It seemed to 
her as if she had already gone into the letter-box 
under the post-office window, and was as sure to go 
to New Zealand as any of the letters there. 

Mr, Johnstone was not so sure of it though. 
None of the letters he sorted daily puzzled him 80 
much as this little parcel, which had entrusted itself 
to him, and he was glad she did not seem to want 
an answer directly as to his power and ability to 
help her, but took it all for granted; for he, could 
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plexed how to answer her. He would like some time 
to think over what he could do to help her; but in 
the meantime the first thing to be thought of was to 
keep the parcel from being quite melted away by the 
rain, and as they approached Mrs. Carp’s house he 
said, “Now, little one, all the letters and parcels 
which go through my hands are never the better for 
being soaked the way you are this minute. Indeed, 
I don’t know that I could send a letter that had 


gone through such rain as you have to-day. You | 
must promise me not to run away into the rain and 


wind again, if you and the mail-bags are to have 
anything to say to one another. Besides, I am 
afraid your aunt must be very much frightened.” 

Mr. Johnstone was quite right when he said he 
was afraid Mrs. Carp would be very much frightened 
at Allie’s flight. As he lifted the latch of her door 


and entered, with Allie, it must be confessed, rather | 
shrinking behind him, and-going on tiptoe that her | 


boots might not again leave the black marks they 
had done in the morning, Mrs. Carp was just cross- 
ing the room, her bonnet and shawl on, and a huge 
umbrella in her hand, prepared to.go in search of 
the child. ' 
A look of great relief came over her face as she saw 
Allie enter. Stopping short and staring at her, as if 
she expected her to vanish again, she muttered to her- 


self, “Then after all she’s not gone and lost herself | 


a-looking for New Zealand ;”’ and then turning to the 
great brown-bearded man, she asked rather abruptly, 
“Did you pick her out of the sea, sir?” 

Mr. Johnstone smiled as he drew the little drip- 
ping thing forward, and said, “‘ Not exactly from the 
sea, or New Zealand either; though she looks wet 
and tired enough to have come from one or the other, 
so that I think we must not scold her to-night 
—though you deserve it, Allie,” he softly added, 
bending down. 

“ Deserve it!” echoed Mrs, Carp, in a tone of half 
anger, half relief; “well, if any child ever did, she 
does; and what I can’t make out is, wherever she 
has been!” 

Mr, Johnstone explained how the foolish little 
thing had come to the post-office, for the purpose of 
being sent on like a letter to her father, but that she 
had promised never to brave the wind and tempest 
80 foolishly again, or cause her aunt such alarm. 

Mrs. Carp remained with her hands lifted in 
amazement, thinking to herself that the letter had 
certainly turned the child’s head, till Allie’s piteous 
little face, as she dre vy near and said, “It’s all right, 
aunt, I’m going to father in a mail-bag,’ swept 
away the words of anger with which she was going 
to order Allie up to her bed, as the first step towards 
a severe scolding, and made her warm heart break 
through its frosty covering for the second time that 


day, and glow with pity for the poor little motherless 
thing, 


not bear to disappoint the little thing, and felt per- | 





Mr. Johnstone broke into a hearty laugh as he 
heard Allie’s announcement, and bidding her good 
night, begged. Mrs. Carp to allow him to come next 
day, that they might consult together, and think over 
what would be the wisest thing to do for the child. 

“Come and welcome, sir,” she said ; “and I thank 
you kindly for bringing her safe home to me, for 
though she gives me more trouble than all my own 
| children put together, and that’s plenty, yet she has 
| somehow got into my heart, and I'd be loth to lose 
her.” 

That was’ always the way with Allie; she got 
| right into people’s hearts. She had crept into Mrs, 


| 

} 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| Carp’s, and now into the kind great man’s, and he 

| felt it would not be long before she would make a 

great inroad into his daughter Mary’s heart too. 
Long before Mr. Johnstone had gone home to his 

| pretty cottage, and sitting beside Mary, was making 

| her eyes sparkle with interest as he related Allie’s 

story, Allie herself was fast asleep, dreaming of 

ships, with kindly eyes, and piles of letters, herself 

lying on the top of them, and her father coming to 

hunt among them for her, with a long brown beard, 

while as she slept she kept murmuring over the last 

words she had said to her aunt, as with arms clasped 

round her neck she gratefully kissed her for making 

her up so comfortably again in bed. “Oh, aunt! how 

good you are. 

bag with me.” 





I wish you were going in the mail- 


(To be concluded.) 
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263. Under the New Testament dispensation, the 
title of prophet is applied to but two persons before 
the day of Pentecost. Name them. 

264. One of the kings of Israel is called “ the 
King of Samaria.” On what occasion ? 

265. Quote the passage in which God declared 
for the first time the utter extermination of the 
Amalekites. 

266. We have a remarkable instance in whic 
water was provided on one occasion for three armies. 
Give it. 

267. Quote thé verse in which Isaac is called 
; Abraham’s only begotten son. 

268, The warnings of our Lord contained in St. 
| Matthew (v. 43—48) seem based on a precept ‘given 
| to the Israelites by Moses. Quote it. 








ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 650. 

248. John ii, 19; x. 18. 

49, Mark xiii. 3, 4; John vi. 8; xii. 22. 
50. “A devout man” (Acts xxii. 12). 
51. 2 Sam. xxi. 1—9. 
52. Matt. viii. 26; xiv. 24—31. 
. To Mary at the tomb (John xx. 14); to the 
disciples going to Emmaus (Luke xxiv. 16); to the, 
disciples fishing (John xxi. 4). 
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254, That of Samson (Judg. xiv. 12—18S). 
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Hi eee] 55 pee was a certain nobleman, whose son 

ie ; was sick at Capernaum.” Jesus has 

come to Cana of Galilee for the second 

{ time during his public ministry. He 

i, had been expelled from his own city, 

Nazareth (Luke iv. 29, 30), therefore on his return 

to Galilee from Judea he avoids it, and goes rather 

to Cana, where the recollection of his first miracle 

was no doubt held in lively remembrance. We read 

that during his progress through the province the 

Galileans received him “because they had seen all 
things that he did in Jerusalem at the feast.” 

In Cana he appears now to have remained some 
time—long enough at least for his coming to be 
known at Capernaum, and for him to be sought out 
by one who needed his help in that place. This 
person was a royal officer, whose name has not come 
down to us; beyond the mere fact of knowing that | 
he was some one of consequence, and that he was 
at this time a resident at Capernaum, on the borders 
of the Lake of Galilee, we are in entire ignorance of 
him. Whoever he was, 

“When he heard that Jesus was come out of Judea into 
Galilee, he went unto him, and besought him that he 
would come down, and heal his son: for he was at the 
point of death.” Anxiety for his son, who was dan- 
gerously ill, made the father hasten with all speed 
to the presence of Him who was known as a wonder- 
worker—as one who had cured the sick, and who 
would perhaps exert his power in this case. As soon 
as he came to Jesus, he besought ‘him urgently that 
he would come down to Capernaum and heal his 
son. There was need for the utmost expedition, for 
his son was at the point of death. He miscalculated 
the character of Him with whom he was now talking. 
He knew not that Christ’s habit was to establish a 
spiritual relationship between himself and the person 
needing help, ere he put forth his power. He knew 
not that nothing earthly, no rank or power or riches, 
could induce him to leave his fixed circle of operations 
to effect this or any other cure. But what most of 
all, in this instance, trespassed on the right of Christ 
to do things in his own way was the importunity of 
an excitement which would have taken him away, 
or at least wished him to make.a hurried journey to 
the spot where lay the sick one. See with what com- 
posure Christ met this excitement. ‘ He met it with 
his strong peace in God, which taught him that God 
does not rule over men with confusion and excite- 
ment, and that hence man even under the strongest | 
movements of the soul ought to preserve the clear- | 
ness, repose, and dignity of his spirit. The waves | 
of agony must break their force on the rock of his | 
elevated rest in God.” In this spirit he answers the 
father’s appeal to him on behalf of his dying son-— 











BIBLE NOTES. 
THE HEALING OF THE NOBLEMAN’S 





SON (John iv. 46—54). 





“Except ye see signs and wonders, ye will not 
believe.” This sharp word of Jesus, which in effect 
asks this suppliant if he belonged to the great mul- 
titude of those who sought signs and wonders as the 
basis on which they would build their faith, is meant 
to test and, as it were, fan into a flame. the smoul- 
dering embers of a faith which has but just begun 
to light. Now Jesus cannot separate his faith, such 
as it is, from his anxiety for his son, and feels that 
his persistent supplication is an expression of faith, 
“Sir,” he exclaims, “come down ere my child die” 
The father’s call for help shows how close he st 
in spirit to his suffering son, and how close at the 
same time to the hopeful spirit of Christ. He 
wants the presence of Christ; he is convinced that 
if only he will come with him, all shall be well; but 
Because his faith was so weak he could not believe 
that He with whom he pleads can raise the dead, 
hence his urgent appeal to come before all is over— 
“Come ere my child die.” It is at this point that 
Jesus calls to him in his,impressive manner, “Go. 
thy way!” May there not have been a pause now, 
to allow the nobleman to see that the immediate 
effect of his mission was not to be fulfilled—that he 
is to go home unaccompanied by the Great Healer? 
and then, as these thoughts are sinking into his 
mind, follow the words, ‘‘ Thy son liveth.” 

Christ says to him, “ I whom thou desirest to come 
down, will remain where I am, but when thou arrivest 
at thy house, thou wilt find there the effects wrought 
already by my Divine power, for thy son liveth,” 
The Evangelist graphically relates the effect of the 
Master’s words on the man; he “ believed the word 
that Jesus had spoken unto him, and he went his 
way.’ And as he was going home, his servants met 
him, and brought to him the joyful news, “Thy son . 
liveth.” And now he wished, not merely to indulge 
in the joy of the cure, but to be certain that he was 
indebted to Jesus for it. He therefore inquired of 
them the hour when he began to amend; they an- 
swered, “ Yesterday at the seventh hour the fever 
left him.” This hour, in which occurred, not only 
the crisis of the disease, but also its departure from 
the body of the sufferer, was the very hour in which 
the Lord had given the assurance, “ Thy son liveth.” 
This circumstance made him certain that he had 
received the miraculous aid of Jesus, and his faith 
was confirmed. 

If we had no other source from which to derive 
the lesson, here we may learn it—that there are 
degrees in faith as in other virtues. The noble- 
man’s faith began when he came to Christ; it a 
creased when our Lord said, “Thy son liveth; 
was completed when his servants told him, “ vein 
day at the seventh hour the fever left him.” 
















